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GOOD WORDS.—XAXITI. 

Where the pure life is kept to, and meetings for 
Discipline are held in the authority of it, we find by 
experience, that they are comfortable and tend to the 
health of the body. * * * If selfish views or a partial 
spirit have any room in our minds, we are unfit for the 


Lord’s work ; if we have a clear prospect and proper 
weight on our minds to speak, it behooves us to avoid 
useless apologies and repetitions. 

Joun Wooitman. 








THE FLOWERY FIELDS OF JUNE. 
The year draws near its golden-hearted prime, 
Fulfilled of grandeur, rounded into grace; 
We seem to hear sweet notes of joyance chime 
From elfin bells, through many a wooded place. 
We quaff our fill of beauty, peace, delight; 
But ’mid the entrancing scene, a still voice saith: 
“If earth, heaven’s shadow shows a face so bright, 
What of God’s summer past the straits of Death? ” 
—Hayne, in Christian Herald. 


Leen eee Ee 


YORK YEARLY MEETING, 


BUSINESS SESSIONS. 





NEW 


The yearly meeting opened on Second-day, the 
28th, at 10 a.m. William H. Willits, the clerk, was 
present; in the absence of the assistant clerk, Amy 
Willets, of Jericho, Long Island, was appointed to 
serve for the session. 

There were somewhat over two hundred Friends 
present, 65 of whom were men. The names of 48 
representatives were called as follows: from West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting (New York and Brooklyn, 
the Long Island meetings and Cornwall on the Hud- 
son), 14 representatives; from Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, 8; from Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting, 
8; from Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting, 5; from 
Easton and Granville Half-Yearly Meeting, 6 (the 
four last named being in Eastern New York, near 
the Hudson River); from Shrewsbury and Plainfield 
Half-Yearly Meeting (northern New Jersey), 7. 

Visiting ministers and elders were present with 
minutes as follows: Martha Townsend, of Balti- 
more; Sarah T. Linvill, of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia; Matilda E. Janney, of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race 
Street); Rachel M. Lippincott, of Mullica Hill, N. J., 
and Mary E. Borton, of Woodstown, N. J. A num- 
ber of Friends from other yearly meetings were pres- 
ent without minutes, among them being Ella and 
Lucy Sutton, of Baltimore, and at later sessions Ben- 
jamin and Hannah Heritage, of Mickleton, N. J.; 
Henry W. and Eliza Wilbur, of Swarthmore, Pa., 
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who are members of New York Monthly Meeting, 
were also present. 

The epistle from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 
read, bringing forth much expression. 

A report was received from the yearly meeting’s 
representatives on the Central Committee of Friends’ 
General Conference. An appropriation of $216 was 
made and directed to be paid to the treasurer of the 
General Conference. A nominating committee was 
appointed to name fifteen Friends to serve on the 
Central Committee for the coming two years. This 
committee at a later session reported the following 
names: to represent philanthropic interests, John 
William Hutchinson, Henry W. Wilbur, Harry A. 
Hawkins, William W. Cocks, Amy J. Miller; to rep- 
resent First-day school interests, Louise E. Haviland, 
Anna M. Jackson, Amy Willets, Louella M. Burdsall, 
Perey Russell; to represent educational interests, 
S. Elizabeth Stover, Charles F. Underhill, Mary W. 
Albertson, Alice W. Titus, Edward B. Rawson. 


A committee was appointed to consider certain 
changes in the Discipline proposed in the reports 
from subordinate meetings. At the last session of the 
yearly meeting this committee reported favorably on 
these changes and they were united with by the year- 
ly meeting. These changes were: The following two 
paragraphs to be inserted after the fourth line on 
page 14 of the New York Discipline: 

“* Any 
may 


two or more 


meetings for Discipline 
be consolidated 


into one meeting, with all the 
rights and powers of all, by mutual agreement, with 
the approbation of the meeting to which they, or the 
Superior of them, are or is subordinate, or if the 
meetings proposed to be consolidated are subordinate 
to different meetings, with the approbation of all 
the meetings to which they are subordinate, and in all 
cases the consolidation of two or more preparative 
meetings must receive the approbation of the quar- 
terly meeting. 

“It is recommended that where property is held 
upon a special trust for one of the meetings consoli- 
dated the designation of the grade of that meeting 
should be retained in the name of the meeting as 
consolidated; as where a preparative meeting, holding 
such property, is consolidated with a monthly meet- 
ing, it should be termed a monthly and preparative 
meeting, but be subordinate and accountable to the 
quarterly meeting in the same way as a monthly 
meeting.” 

Following these two paragraphs, and to take the 
place of the present second paragraph on page 14, the 
following: 


“The establishment, discontinuance and consoli- 
dation of meetings for discipline and any change in 
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time or place of holding them, are to be reported to 
the yearly meeting.” 

The second query for the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, which reads, “ Are they careful to labor faith- 
fully to maintain our Discipline and not to screen 
their families from its operation?” was changed by 
omitting the last clause, “and not to screen their 
families from its operation.” 

There was practically no discussion 
changes from the body of the meeting. 


of these 


The committee appointed last year to consider pro- 
posed changes in the manner of answering the queries 
made a report. It was proposed that for the term of 
three years reports on the state of society be substi- 
tuted for the present manner of answering the 
queries. It was not proposed that any change in the 
Discipline be made at this time, but that the parts of 
the Discipline that recommend the answering of the 
queries and the sending up of summary answers be 
declared inoperative for the term of three years. 
The passages to be thus suspended are the whole of 
the directions for dealing with the queries on page 
27 of the New York Discipline and page 28 as far as 
“ First Query.” In place of this is to be substituted 
the following: 

“The following queries are recommended to the 
careful consideration of Friends in order that they 
may be led to an individual examination as to 
whether their practice is consistent with their profes- 
sion, and that Ministers, Elders, Overseers and other 
Friends may be encouraged to discharge their duty 
faithfully in extending such counsel and admonition 
as will tend to the maintenance of our Discipline. 

“ The queries are to be read and deliberately con- 
sidered in the yearly and half-yearly meetings, in the 
second and fourth quarterly meetings, following the 
yearly meeting, and in the monthly and preparative 
meetings which report to those quarterly and half- 
yearly meetings. 

“In order to convey to the quarterly and yearly 
meetings a general account of the state of our So- 
ciety, preparative meetings and those monthly meet- 
ings which have no preparative meetings, shall have 
prepared once a year, by a committee appointed for 
the purpose, a concise and comprehensive report of 
the conditions existing in the meeting, during the 
preceding twelve months, upon the basis of the 
queries and advices, with such recommendations as 
may seem desirable. 

“Preparative meetings are to forward their re- 
ports to their respective monthly meetings, which 
may amend them by additions, omissions or other re- 
vision. 

“Monthly meetings are to forward the reports 
adopted by them, or those received from their pre- 
parative meetings, as finally approved, or a summary 
thereof to the committee appointed as provided in the 
following paragraph. 

“ Quarterly meetings are to appoint a committee 
to receive these reports, prepare a summary thereof 
and present it, with such reports to the quarterly 


The 


meeting next preceding the yearly meeting. 
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summary, after correction if necessary, is to be for- 
warded to the yearly meeting. 


“In all meetings, reports received and those for- 
warded are to be read and carefully and deliberately 
considered, not only with the view that the reports 
shall be correct, but that Friends may individually 
examine as to the consistency of their lives and the 
performance of their duties in relation to the condi- 
tions existing in the Society.” 

The queries are to remain as before, with no 
change whatever. 

The last paragraph, under the head of “ Over- 
seers,” on page 37, directing the overseers to submit 
to the preparative meeting draft of answers to the 
queries is of course also suspended for the given term. 

In the discussion Samuel B. Haines called atten- 
tion to the-fact that the proposed plan would elimi- 
nate the overseers and substitute a committee to do 
their work in connection with the answering of the 
queries. He felt that our drift was away from the 
established methods of Friends and toward the world 
and parliamentary practice. William H. Willits, the 
clerk, explained that it was felt that in adopting a 
new plan for a brief term those already appointed for 
specific duties might not be the best fitted for the 
different duties that the new plan would require. 
The meetings were therefore free to appoint those 
best fitted for the work. It was possible that a Friend 
might be an eminently qualified overseer and yet not 
be the best one in a meeting to prepare a summary 
and report of its condition such as the new plan called 
for. However, the proposition leaves the meetings 
free to appoint entirely new committees or to ap- 
point the overseers as the committee to do the work. 
Joseph T. McDowell was in favor of the change. Ed- 
ward B. Rawson said that while it does away with the 
answering of the queries which has fallen into for- 
mality, yet it does not do away with the inquiry into 
the condition of Society. He felt that it was worth 
trying for a period; that while it might not prove 
finally to be the best way it would help in getting out 
of ruts and would clear the way for working out the 
best way. He also would not want to see the over- 
eliminated. He thought the committees ap- 
pointed to make the reports ought by all means to 
co-operate with the overseers, who having kept in 
touch with their duties during the year would be emi- 
nently in position to help in reporting the condition 
of Society. Myron G. Allen thought that by ceasing 
to answer the queries we would be worse off than 
ever. It would seem to him better to answer the 
queries more fully and more explicitly. If there are 
some matters that they do not cover then add to them 
so as to fully cover the condition of Society. William 
M. Jackson spoke in favor of the proposed change. 
Wilson Powell would not suspend a portion of the 
Discipline, which seemed a dangerous precedent, he 
having never known this to have been done before. 
It seemed to him that instead of getting away from 
formality the new plan would increase it and compli- 
cate machinery. It would be harder for a meeting 
to follow and grasp a continuous report than a series 
of brief reports in the form of answers to the queries. 
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He, however, would be quite willing to give in, being 
aware of the danger of getting into ruts. William 
H. Willits said it was thought better to suspend the 
portion of the Discipline rather than to be too quick 
to make a permanent change. He thought there 
could be no question as to the power of a yearly meet- 
ing to suspend its Discipline, since it has full power 
to make and to unmake Discipline. Robert Havi- 
land, a member of the other body of Friends, who was 
present, was asked to tell something of the working of 
the system of reports on state of Society in use with 
them, which he did. Ellwood Burdsall thought it 
would be best not to specify too closely what the re- 
port should be like. It would be better to leave the 
Friends of the different meetings entirely free to re- 
port what seemed to them most significant. Anna M. 
Jackson noted that the new plan would not be very 
different from the present plan in the preparative 
meeting. Reports would be received as drafted by 
the committee appointed for the purpose, while at 
present reports in the form of answers to the queries 
are received from the overseers. Nor would there 
be much difference in the quarterly meeting, where 
the reports would be received from the monthly meet- 
ings, summarized and passed on. It would be in the 
monthly meeting that there would be the greatest dif- 
ference. There it would give greater freedom to get 
at the conditions. Sarah Haviland spoke in favor of 
the change. Margaret Vail spoke in favor. Rachel 
Underhill could not see why any report should be 
sent up at all. The purpose would perhaps be better 
accomplished by letting the report remain with the 
preparative meeting. How could overseers search 
the hearts for spiritual conditions and pass it up to 
the higher meetings. She had not thought of this 
so much until she had been appointed an overseer. 
It is not important, nor helpful to report deficiencies. 
Percy Russell spoke in favor of the proposition. Ed- 
ward Rawson agreed with Rachel Underhill that it is 
not necessary or well that the Yearly Meeting know 
just what is going on everywhere. The valuable 
thing is to compare ideals. It is not important that 
all do alike, but only that each be true to his convic- 
tions. I am not to require that another do my best, 
but am interested in knowing that he does his own 
best. He approved of the proposed change, not be- 
cause he thought it altogether satisfactory, but be- 
cause it seemed to him to be in the direction of a bet- 
ter method. Elizabeth Stover favored the change as 
being in line with the genius of our Society. John T. 
Willets was not in favor of the change. Henry W. 
Wilbur thought it might serve to clear the atmos- 
phere if we would get clear as to what we have been 
doing all these years. It is assumed that we have 
been getting accurate, authoritative answers to the 
queries. As a matter of fact, we have been getting 
only opinions. That is all we shall get by the pro- 
posed plan, which, however, bids fair to bring to- 
gether more systematically and consistently opinions 
that are representative of all elements in the meet- 
ing. LaVergne Gardner favored the change. 

The report of the committee was announced by the 
clerk as adopted by the yearly meeting. 





On Third-day morning the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Margaret Detrich Home was received. 
This Home is located at Plainfield, N. J., having been 
left to the yearly meeting by the late Margaret 
Detrich, together with funds bringing an income suffi- 
cient partly to pay the expenses of keeping it up. The 
amount received from board during the year had 
been $929. From the yearly meeting treasury had 
been drawn $675, of which $246.08 had been income 
from the Margaret Detrich funds. The meeting ap- 
propriated $250 for the coming year in addition to 
the income of the fund. A committee was appointed 
to procure estimates as to cost of such repairs and ad- 
ditions to the Home as would make it self-supporting 
and to report next year. 


The committee to prepare a directory of the year- 
ly meeting reported that the new directory had been 
completed and 2,500 copies printed and distributed 
to members at a cost of $564. They had found the 
membership of the yearly meeting to be 1,889 adults 
and 309 minors, in all 2,198. 

A communication was received from the yearly 
meeting of the other branch of Friends, in session at 
Twentieth Street Meeting House, New York, as fol- 
lows: . 

*“* At the two hundred and eleventh session of New 
York Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, held at Twentieth Street Meeting House, in 
the city of New York. 

“Session of Second-day morning, Fifth month 
twenty-eighth. 

“A communication was received from the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Religious Society of Friends, now in ses- 
sion at Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, in the 
city of New York, as follows: 

“** New York Yearly Meeting of Ministers and EI- 
ders of the Religious Society of Friends, assembled in 
their meeting house on Rutherfurd Place, New York, 
Fifth month 26th, 1906, 

““* Sends a message of sympathy and love to the 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
now in session on Twentieth Street, New York.’ 

“Tt was yeceived with gratitude, and we enter 
upon our records our warm appreciation of this fra- 
ternal greeting. We reciprocate the feeling that 
prompts the sending of this communication, and re- 
joice in the precious brotherhood of the followers of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“Taken from the minutes. 

“James Woop, Clerk.” 


It was recalled that this was the first time for 
eighty years that there had passed a word of Friendly 
greeting between these two bodies bearing the same 
name, and meeting in the same city, often at the same 
time. The remarkable meeting held in Rose Street 
meeting house just eighty years ago was recalled. 
John Cox, Jr., spoke of the fellowship movement 
among the younger members of both branches in 
New York, Baltimore and elsewhere; a movement, 
which, he said, was not looking to any uniting of the 
two bodies, but had for its object mutual understand- 
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ing and growth. LaVergne Gardner recalled that 
the trouble when the struggle was one of the 
head. In order to have peace we need but to go deep 
enough. The kingdom of heaven hes within. Among 
those who spoke was a Friend of the other branch 
who was present at the session. 


came 


A report was received from the Friends’ Home As- 
sociation of the yearly meeting. This Association has 
oversight of the Penington, the Friendly center of 
New York, situated on ground adjoining the meeting 
house at Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place. 
The endowment fund of the Penington is now 
$1,331.63. The total income of the house during the 
past year has been $14, 750.71, the total expense of 
running it, $14,149.51. During the vear 46 persons 
have been accommodated, of whom 25 were Friends. 
There have been 51 table boarders, of whom 24 have 
been Friends. There have been accommodated 408 
different people. 

The printing committee reported that the printing 
and distribution of the proceedings of the last yearly 
meeting had cost $268.50. 

The joint committee on records of this yearly meet- 
ing and that held at Twentieth Street made its second 
annual report. John Cox, Jr., is the custodian of the 
records, which are all kept at the Fifteenth Street 
meeting house. Progress has been made in getting 
all the records together at this place. Early records 
of Nine Partners had been discovered in the care of 
a family in Ohio and had been procured for safe 


keeping at the meeting house. 
Third-day afternoon the report of the Philan- 


thropiec Comimttee was received, this being its twen- 
ty-first annual report. Considerable activity of the 
department on cruelty to animals was reported. Most 
of the active work done in the furtherance of the 
Equal Rights Movement had been done in co-opera- 
tion with others by individuals. Interest had been 
taken in two bills for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment that had been before the legislatures of New 
York and New Jersey, but which had not passed. A 
department of the public press had been organized, 
but was not vet fully established. Under the care of 
the department of mission work among women and 
children much had been done by individuals and by 
the “ Friendly Hand ” in Brooklyn and the “ Young 
Friends’ Aid ” in New York (which last had worked 
in co-operation with the organized charities). The 
summer mission kindergarten in the school buildings 
at Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, had had 120 children enrolled and an average 
attendance of 43. There had been three teachers. 
The Friends’ Employment Society of New York had 
made 3,746 garments and had paid out $801.50. 
The department of prison reform had held regular 
meetings and had done much work in visiting the po- 
lice stations in New York citv. They asked earnestly 
for more volunteer visitors. A committee of men 
had been organized to engage in this work which be- 
fore had been carried on exclusively by women. The 
death was noted of Josephine Shaw Lowell, who 
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though not a member of the Society of Friends had 
been an active and much valued member of this de- 
partment. ‘Two temperance meetings had been held. 
Influence had been brought to bear for a local option 
bill before the New Jersey Legislature which had not 
passed; and in New York for a bill to require public- 
ity as to the ingredients of patent medicines, which 
had not passed. It was felt that perhaps we had come 
to put too much dependence on laws to the neglect of 
personal work for abstinence and character building. 
Work for purity had been done in connection with 
other organizations. In behalf of the Indians there 
had been correspondence with the authorities of the 
State of New York and with congressmen at Wash- 
ington. On peace, literature had been distributed. 
Three de legates had been sent to the international 
peace congress at Luzerne last fall. To the colored 
schools in the South barrels had been sent from near- 
lv all the meetings. New York had a sewing cir- 
working for the schools. New York Monthly 
Meeting had sent out an appeal for contributions to 
the schools to each of its members. Outside of New 
York no organized effort had been made to get con- 
tributions. It was felt that the need is that a general 
interest be aroused among Friends in addition to the 
present individual interest. To the Abbie D. Mun- 
roe school $346.60 had been sent; to the Schofield 
school, $341.42. 

The expenses of the Philanthropic Committe dur- 
ing the vear had been $50. 


cle 


The report of the Committee on Education showed 
that $294 had been spent during the year to help in 
the education of three pupils, at C happaqua Moun- 
tain Institute. A conference of the four schools of 
the yearly meeting had been held at C happaqua. 
Third- day evening of yearly meeting week was given 
over to the consideration of educational interests. 

The minutes of the Representative Committee 
showed that four of the members had died during 
the year. The Law Committee had prepared and sent 
to the New Jersey and the New York State Legisla- 
tures suitable memorials on account of the bills that 
were pending for the abolition of capital punishment. 
The clerks of the Representative Committee are 
Charles F. Underhill and 8. Elizabeth Stover. 


(To be 


continued. 








THE ENGLISH PEACE SOCIETY. 


The ninetieth annual report of the Peace Society 
of England, 47 New Broad Street, London, E.C., con- 
gratulates the members on the continuing and in- 
creasing favor shown to its principles, with special 
reference to the action of Parliament, the influence 
of the King and Queen, and the general popular sup- 
port of peace. The Scandanavian Secession, the end 
of the War in the Far East, and the change of na- 
tional policy, are referred to with gratification; the 
forthcoming Peace Conference at The Hague ‘with 
hopeful anticipation, the South African and other 
troubles with regret, and the propaganda of Lord 
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Roberts with repudiation. Detailed mention is made 
to twenty-five cases of pacific settlement, either com- 
pleted or in progress, and to twenty-one new treaties 
of permanent arbitration. 

The Society has carried on a very extensive and 
varied work during the year. Its lecturers and agents 
have given seven hundred and twenty-five addresses. 
In connection with the general election a general 
work of questioning candidates was incited by the So- 
ciety, and 50,000 pamphlets and papers were distrib- 
uted. The observance of Peace Sunday was as gen- 
eral as in previous years. Seven thousand, two hun- 
dred and eleven sermons and addresses had been re- 
ported, and 328,412 copies . ora distributed, 
or 90,000 more than last ye Peace Sunday was 
also observed in France, and es spread to Australia, 
Denmark and the Netherlands. A branch of the So- 
ciety has been formed in Melbourne, Australia, and 
a branch of the Juvenile Society—the Band of Peace 
—at Dundee. Included in the usual large amount 
of literature issued (285,000 copies ) was an edition 
of 10,000 copies of Dr. Andrew Carnegie’s Rectorial 
Address to the St. Andrew’s University for gratui- 
tous distribution. Various Provincial meetings and 
visits of the secretary had been very encouraging. 
He had also attended the Second National Peace Con- 
gress in Bristol in June, the Conference of the In- 
ternational Law Association in Christiana in Septem- 
ber, and later the Universal Peace Congress in Lu- 
cerne. 

The report speaks of the courteous assistance of 
the press, of the continued usefulness and increasing 
circulation of the Society’s organs, the “ Herald of 
Peace ” and the “ Olive Leaf,” and of the revision, 
increase and large demand for the lantern lectures. 
It refers to the large deficit in the financial report 
caused by the increased demand for the Society’s ef- 
forts, and concludes with a reference to the Christian 
basis of the Society and its work, which urges that 
the need for a Christian peace propaganda is growing 
more imperative, and will be still more clamant in 
the future. “Surely the Society which has been 
identified with the peace movement from its earliest 
beginnings up to its triumphant present, may confi- 
dently appeal for the support, the sympathy and the 
prayers of the whole Christian community.” 


BOURNVILLE. 


Fifth-day afternoon, the 17th of Fifth month, at 
the invitation of George Cadbury, about thirty-five of 
us [at Woodbrooke] visited the Bournville Works, 
the name given to all those institutions for social bet- 
terment connected with the Cadbury cocoa works and 
the model village of Bournville. During the half 
hour’s walk to the gate of the works, we passed many 
places of interest which have already become familiar 
to us who take frequent walks in the neighborhood of 
Woodbrooke. The picturesque cinder path leads out 
past W estholme, the missionary training home for 
Friends’ missions in India, China and Ceylon. The 
residence of the women candidates is the typical 
Bournville cottage known as the Aufenthalt, just as 
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we turn into Linden Road. Its garden is beautiful 
with tulips, narcissus, daffodils and the abundance of 
less conspicuous flowers found in even the smallest 
English garden. The missionary students, both men 
and women, attend lectures and the morning devo- 
tional hour at @Woodbrooke, so they are included 
among Woodbrookers. Going down Linden Road 
we passed the meeting house, which, with its garden, 
is not very different in appearance from the houses, 
except in size; the new school with its model equip- 
ment, and just before we turn into Bournville Road, 
the recreation ground for men, with its great level 
cricket green and the pavilion and gymnasiums on 
the Bournville Road side. Just across from this is 
Bournville Hall, an old manor house used as a board- 
ing house for girls. Between the men’s gymnasium 
and the factory gate are the youths’ club and the 
great bath house erected in 1904. 

At the gate the party was provided with two 
guides, both of whom were evidently used to their 
position and delightfully appreciative of Bournville 
advantages. We were not admitted to the actual 
work of the factory, which we shall probably see later 
under the direction of George Shann, lecturer in eco- 
nomics; so our guides led us back a little way along 
Bournville R oad, on the opposite side to the entrance 
of the girls’ recreation grounds, a park of twelve 


acres, part of which is occupied by the gymnasium 
and asphalt tennis courts, the rest being left in the 
old natural beauty of the manor to which it previous- 


ly belonged. Near the entrance are the estate offices 
of the Bournville Trust, which is an entirely separate 
thing from the cocoa works, and has the authority in 
all village interests. The village council, however, 
stands between the trust and the people. 

We then visited the almshouses. These are out- 
side of the limits of the estate, and were founded by 
the late Richard Cadbury, brother to George Cad- 
bury. There are thirty-three cottages, arranged in 
a quadrangle, each cottage having three rooms, and 
oceupied by one person, or by a man and his wife. 
No one under sixty years of age is admitted, but ad- 
mission is not limited to Bournville people. One of 
the houses is a meeting house or chapel, which we 
found occupied on the day of our visit by the alms- 
house branch of the Missionary Helpers’ Union. We 
were privileged to talk with the contented old ladies, 
who were making very bright red head-kerchiefs for 
the women of India. One of our party informed us 
that this branch of the Missionary Helpers’ Union ac- 
complishes a large amount of work of this kind. 

The children’s playground and baths came next, 
made in memory of Wilson Sturge and his labors 
among the Doukhobors. As we went back to the 
cocoa works through the village, our guide gave us 
general information regarding the success of the 
scheme and the inhabitants of the village. 

The estate is about a mile square. There are 
three thousand people housed in 650 cottages, no two 
of them exactly alike in architecture, renting from 
four shillings and six pence (4-6) a week upwards. 
This, of course, does not include the rates or 
which in England are due from the occupier. 


taxes, 


The 
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lowest rent, including taxes, is about fourteen pounds, 
or less than seventy dollars a year. It would be hard 
to judge from the outside which houses rent for the 
lowest sum, as they are all alike attractive in struc- 
ture and the beauty of their gardens. No one of 
them is conspicuously large or handsome. The plans 
are all made by the architect, Harvey, who was for a 
long time one of the trust. There are no other in- 
dustries but the cocoa works in the vicinity, and their 
machinery is largely run by electricity, so there is 
little or no smoke. Some of our party questioned the 
advisability of prohibiting other industries, but the 
guide explained that while repairing and selling of 
merchandise was carried on for the convenience of 
the village people, that other factories might not be 
as careful to avoid the smoke and other objectionable 
features of a factory district. Other factories could 
buy up other estates and create villages like Bourn- 
ville. The scheme has paid wonderfully well from a 
financial standpoint, and there is now no need for fur- 
ther money to be invested. At the present increase 
the trust would be able, in one hundred and sixty 
years, to form two villages a year like Bournville. 

In the village we passed the Old Farm Inn, the 
only public house in the place. No spirituous liquors 
are sold here. It is stated in the deed of foundation 
of the village, regarding the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, that “the unanimous consent in writing of 
all the trustees shall be a necessary precedent to the 
grant of the license or other permit. Further, all 
net profit arising from the sale of intoxicating liquor 
shall be devoted to securing for the village commun- 
ity recreation and counter attractions to the liquor 
trade as ordinarily conducted.” 

Almost in the center of the village is a large tract 
of untouched woodland, that is most refreshing and 
in keeping with the spirit of the whole place. 

When we arrived at the factory again a delicious 
tea was served to us in a small dining room opening 
into the great assembly room or chapel, where, on a 
previous morning, we had been present at the wom- 
en’s morning devotional, witnessing the sight of 
twenty-seven hundred women and girls, some of them 
only twelve years old, listening in reverent silence 
to the reading and explanation of the chapter by Mr. 
Cadbury. During the tea he spoke to us of the chief 
purpose of the Bournville idea, which is the “ allevia- 
tion of the evils which arise from the insanitary and 
insufficient accommodation supplied to large numbers 
of the working classes, and of securing to workers in 
factories some of the advantages of outdoor village 
life, with opportunities for the natural and healthful 
occupation of cultivating the soil.” 

The fact was emphasized that the village and the 
factory are two different things. Many of the forty- 
one hundred employees in the factory live in Bir- 
mingham, and about forty-five per cent of the 
Bournville inhabitants work in Birmingham. If the 


cities of England, said Mr. Cadbury, would invest 
their money in buying up land around them to be 
used for “ improved dwellings with gardens and open 
spaces,” instead of using it to tear down slums, it 
would be a great saving to the city and to the work- 
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ing people as well. The physical health of the work- 
ing classes ought to be the first consideration. Suffi- 
cient tests have been made to show that the Bourn- 
ville children are far above those of Birmingham in 
physical development. 

The cultivation of the soil has also served to solve 
the food question for a large number of families and 
the natural increase of the land value, instead of 
going to one individual, the owner of the estate, goes 
to the inhabitants of the village for better advan- 
tages. 

Mr. Cadbury also told us of the interest shown by 
the Princess of Wales in the sweating exhibition now 
being held in London, and of her conversation with 
him, in which she declared that on the municipal own- 
ership of the lands about the large cities depends the 
future of England. He mentioned Germany’s ad- 
vance in this direction and the prospective visit of one 
hundred of her burgomasters to Bournville. 

Woodbrooke, 5th mo. 22d, 1906. Epiry M. WInvER. 








THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—VIII. 


For so many centuries much of the poetry of the 
Bible was not valued as poetry, but was written and 
interpreted as prose, that it is now often difficult to 
determine whether a selection is prose or poetry. 
The “Fable of Jotham” is generally regarded as 
prose, but Prof. Briggs * shows that it falls naturally 
into four six-line strophes, with the first two lines as 
an introduction, and as the language is certainly fig- 
urative it possibly ought to be printed in poetic form 
somewhat as follows: 


THE FABLE OF JOTHAM. 


The trees went forth on a time 
To anoint a king over them. 


And they said unto the olive tree: 
Come thou, and reign over us. 

But the olive tree said unto them: 
Shall I leave my fatness, 

With which gods and men are honored, 
And go to sway over the trees? 


And the trees said to the fig-tree: 
Come thou, and reign over us. 

But the fig-tree said unto them: 

Shall I leave my sweetness, 

And also my prolific crop, 

And go to sway over the trees? 


And the trees said unto the vine: 
Come thou, and reign over us. 
And the vine said unto them: 
Shall I leave my juice 

That gladdens gods and men, 
And go to sway over the trees? 


And the trees said unto the bramble: 

Come thou, and reign over us. 

And the bramble said unto the trees: 
Come, seek refuge in my shadow, 

And fire will come out of the bramble, 
To devour the cedars of Lebanon. 


The circumstances in which the fable is placed in 
Judges is as follows. Gideon had refused the crown 





*“The Study of Holy Scripture.” C. A. Briggs, page 416. 
+A line 1s left out here. 
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when it was offered him by the people of Israel for 
his services in war. He said, “1 will not rule over 
you, neither shall my son rule over you: Yahweh 
shall rule you.” (Jud. 8: 23.) But when he died, 
leaving “ threescore and ten sons,” one of these sons, 
Abimelech, went to the people of Shechem and asked 
them whether they would not rather have him for a 
king than to have all these sons of Gideon exercising 
power over them.* The people of Shechem gave him 
some money from their temple treasury, which was 
named Baal-Berith—i.e., Covenant with Baal—and 
he hired a band of ruffians and killed the “ three score 
and ten persons upon one stone.” But Jotham,; the 
youngest son, escaped, and when Abimelech was 


being crowned king under the holy tree in Shechem, 
fable from the top of Mount 


Jotham sang out the 
Gerizim and fled! 

A line has been left out of the above arrangement 
of the fable. In the usual text it reads, “ And the 
bramble said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me 
king over you then come and put your trust in my 
shadow, and if not, let fire come out of the bramble 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” Next the moral 
is pointed, but the moral does not fit! In verse 15 the 
question is whether the people of Shechem are offer- 
ing the crown in good faith to Abimelech, but the ap- 
plication in verse 16 asks whether they have been 
true to the house of Jerubbaal (another name for 
Gideon), and implies that they have not and that 
trouble will come. But if the moral were made to fit, 
Jotham ought to say, You are not offering the king- 
dom to Abimelech in good faith, therefore fire will 
come out of the bramble and destroy the cedars of 
Lebanon, that is, the kingdom, or perhaps the pros- 
perity of the whole country, will soon be destroyed 
through this king you have chosen. But if verse 15 
be read as in the above poetic arrangement, and the 
bramble is not made to question the good faith of 
those making him king, but, instead, at once accepts 
the invitation to rule, the application i is much better. 
Then verse 16ff. would mean, you have been untrue 
to Gideon, who thought that only Yahweh should be 
your king, therefore destruction will come through 
your chosen king. This application fits the whole sit- 
uation much better, and the line omitted would spoil 
the six-line strophe arrangement; it would seem best, 
therefore, to leave it out. 

But even with this line removed the fable does not 
fit its context exdctly, for it would imply that the 
people went about hunting for a king, whereas the 
story represents Abimelech as persuading the people 
to take him as king. Furthermore, the fable implies 
that the trouble that is to come will proceed from 
Abimelech, whereas the story represents it as starting 
from the change of sentiment in the minds of those 
who have made him king. The destruction spoken of 
in the fable is much larger—“ the cedars of Leba- 


*Some scholars consider that Gideon did become a king in 
spite of his fair words. But if he had, would he not have ar- 
ranged for a successor? It seems more probable that he sim- 
ply held a position of power among them which his sons 
would be apt to misuse. cf. Kent’s “A Hist. of the Heb, Peo- 
ple,” page 78-83. Also Moore’s “ Judges,” in Inter, Crit. Com, 
series, page 241. 
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non ”—than that spoken of in the story, the “ men 
of Shechem and the house of Millo the two 
places that had acknowledged Abimelech as king. 
For these reasons, then, does it not seem probable 
that the fable existed originally out of its present set- 
ting? Probably it was well known to the people, and 
its use in connection with Abimelech would be pow- 
erful. 

The determination of its place in Israelitish devel- 
opment cannot be very exact, but it must come from 
a time when there were those who felt that Israel 
ought not to have a king. To give it a sensational 
name, one might call it the earliest Anarchist tract! 
The writer thinks that there ought not to be a king- 
dom, that the best people could not be persuaded to 
accept a kingdom. It is much better to stay in one’s 
place and produc e things that are useful and refresh- 
ing to gods and men than to go and become a king. 
Only the brambles who hurt more than the ‘y help go 
into politics. And the utter uselessness of a king is 
shown by the absurdity of the tall trees of the forest 
coming under the shadow of the bramble or the box- 
thorn tree as Prof. Moore translates the word. He 
says, “ Their proffer of the kingdom being rejected by 
all the better sort, the trees come down to the com- 
mon box-thorn, a plant of very opposite character 
from those which they had previously addressed, bear- 
ing no fruit, giving no shade, yielding no timber, a 
useless and noxious cumberer of the ground.” 

That there must have been a strong party against 
the organization of a kingdom is shown by 1 Sam. 8, 
where the setting up of a king is regarded as a rejec- 
tion of Yahweh, and a description of a king is given 
which indicates that he uses the people for pe -rsonal 
ends rather than serving them. This description was 
probably ‘written after Israel had known such kings, 
but there may have been a party antagonistic to the 
kingdom as early as the days of Saul. The fab le must 
come from some such circle, but whether from the 
days of Saul or later is uncertain. 

There is no other parable or fable in the Old Tes- 
tament, but there may have been many in the early 
literature which would not be preserved in the Bible 
since they would probably not be religious. This 
one is gracefully expressed and arranged. The way 
in which the swaying of the trees in the forest is 
taken as a symbol of the ruling of a king in the last 
line of the first three strophes is noteworthy. It sug- 
gests the picture of each of these trees, as the ques- 
tion was addressed to it, waving its well-fruited 
boughs in replying, Shall I henceforth live only for 
the swaying of empty boughs the heads of 
other trees? The whole conception of the fable is a 
literary outgrowth of the old days when in the mur- 
muring of the trees was heard the voice of prophetic 
wisdom. 


—1.., 


above 


ee 
—_— 


Some of the most restful lives go on in the midst 
of tumults and alarms. There is an inner peace which 
cannot be broken by the noise of the external world. 
—Christian Register. 

*G. F. Moore’s 


“ Judges,” page 248. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 9, 1906. 


TO CEASE ANSWERING QUERIES. 

Tue action of the New York Yearly Meeting, in 
deciding to substitute for the formal answering of 
the queries a general report on the “state of Society,” 
will be weleomed by many Friends outside of that 
yearly meeting. There seems to be a general feeling 
that the time-honored custom has outlived its useful- 
ness. One of the largest quarterly meetings of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has had a similar propo- 
sition officially before it, and during the past year the 
committee appointed to take it under consideration 
held a number of conferences and went over the 
whole subject very carefully. It was finally decided 
not to send the proposition on to the yearly meeting, 
another proposition suggesting some minor changes in 
the manner of answering the queries having been 
substituted for the radical one. In one of the ses- 
sions of the recent Philadelphia Yearly Meeting a 
Friend spoke earnestly in favor of ceasing to frame 
and send up formal answers, and a number of Friends 
throughout the body of the meeting expressed ap- 
proval. This feeling is very decided on the part of 
many Friends, especially those who have not borne 
the burden of keeping up our meetings and do not 
have the ruling voice in the affairs of the Society. So 
that New York has done only what a great many 
Friends feel would be the right thing to do and what 
would be done in almost any of our meetings with 
anvthing like a representative attendance of the 
members present, if we were in the habit of deciding 
things by vote, instead of by “ weight.” 

And yet is New York setting an example that we 
are all to follow? The experiment (for it is not made 
a permanent change of Discipline, but is only for a 
term of three years) will be watched by all with a 
great deal of interest. It will at least be unnecessary 
for the rest of us to be hasty in trying a like experi- 


ment. We can wait and see how it goes in New 
York. Meantime, why may not some of our meetings 


try the experiment of really answering the queries, 
of substituting for the present dead formality the use 
of the queries that was their original purpose. There 
is much to be said for the query and answer method 
of reporting conditions. A report on the state of So- 
ciety read before a meeting item by item is more ef- 
fective than a long report got through with at one 
reading. If the queries are felt not to cover present 






conditions of Society in some points, certain altera- 
tions might be made in them. There would not b 
the reluctance on the part of the ruling element in 
our meetings to some changes in the wording of 
queries that there is to the sweeping change of doing 
away with the answering of them altogether. But 
probably before any changes at all were made it 
would be a good thing to try formulating in the 
monthly meetings true and full answers. Experi- 
ments have been tried along this line by one or two 
of the newer monthly meetings, and the result has 
been refreshing in otherwise dreary quarterly meet- 
ings. It only needs to be kept up steadily and to be 
extended to other monthly meetings. 

If those Friends who are concerned about the for- 
mality and dreariness of the usual consideration of 
the state of Society would go to each monthly meet- 
ing at which queries are to be answered, having care- 
fully studied the queries and having worked them 
over with reference to conditions as they exist in the 
meeting, they would, no doubt, find a wonderful new 
interest in this old, much misused custom. If per- 
sistent, concerned effort were made to turn the an- 
swering of the queries into a time of real searching, 
far more could be accomplished than by silently and 
sadly observing how useless and uninteresting the 
usual method of answering the queries is; far more 
might be done in this way than by waiting patiently 
till next yearly meeting to see if the Discipline may 
not be so changed that we may do away with a good 
thing which we have forgotten how to use. 








“T am very glad to hear of the fellowship move- 
ment among young Friends of both bodies in Amer- 
ica,” writes John William Graham in a letter re- 
cently received; “ it is right and fitting that the new 
wine should be in the new bottles, and that those 
whose generation separates them the most widely 
from the catastrophe of 1829 should be those in 
whom the Christian impulse finds least hindrance 
from the side of tradition. The young Friends will 
find fellowship a fact of experience by whatever name 
they call themselves, and having found that out little 
else matters.” 


In connection with the annua! report of 
the stockholders of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company, of New York, a_ valuable 
suggestion is made showing how  philanthro- 


pists may invest money that will benefit two good 
institutions at the same time. This company, which 
builds model tenement houses, now has an investment 
of $4,000,000, and finds itself able to pay a dividend 
of four and one-half per cent. If any one wishes 
te endow a college or a hospital, why not purchase 
stock in this company, to the amount of the endow- 
ment, thus making it possible to build more model 
homes, while the income would be paid regularly to 
the college or hospital endowed ? 


Now that a genuine concern is arising among 
Friends concerning the increase of the tobacco habit 
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among their own members, as well as in the country 
at large, it is interesting to know what testimony 
against this habit of being borne by other religious 
denominations. ‘The United Presbyterian General 
Assembly recently refused to confirm the nomination 
of a minister to be general secretary of the Young 
People’s Society, because he was a user of tobacco, 
and therefore not a proper person for the position. 


Among the exchanges that are welcomed at our 
office is The National Advocate, the organ of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, which has its headquar- 
ters at No. 3 East Fourteenth Street, New York. At 
a recent meeting of its Board of Managers, O. R. 
Miller was chosen editor of this paper, which has been 
published for more than forty years, to succeed the 
late Dr. J. B. Dunn. The new editor, during the past 
year, has been field secretary and legislative superin- 
tendent of the society, and has visited nearly every 
State and Territory in the Union, lecturing, study- 
ing temperance conditions, and gathering important 
temperance facts, many of which will doubtless ap- 
pear in the columns of the Advocate, At the annual 
meeting of the National Temperance Society the re- 
ports of the treasurer and other officers show the so- 
ciety to be in a prosperous and encouraging condition. 


Speaking in London, the Bishop of Ripon favored 
a school for engaged couples wherein they could learn 
to fulfill their duties; and word comes from Chicago 
of a cooking school the graduates of which receive 
diplomas stating that they are qualified to “keep 
house” for husbands receiving an income of $10 a 
week. Instead of theses these young women offered 
exhibits of palatable breakfasts, luncheons and din- 
ners prepared at small cost. The paper describing 
the exhibit states that all of this year’s graduates are 
to be married soon. While this sort of preparation 
for marriage may seem sordid to those who are in a 
position to employ help to do their housework, it 
means much in those homes where the housewife does 
all the work. The schools for engaged couples 
may not be so home training with 
definite reference to marriage and home life, yet 
it is along this line that we need to work. We may 
be ever so strenuous against divorce, and especially 
against the remarriage of divorced persons, but after 
all the most hopeful work will be in the direction of 
the Bishop of Ripon’s concern, which is that there 
shall be some practical preparation for marriage. 


good as 


There has been much rejoicing in many quarters 
over the union of the Presbyterian and the Cumber- 
land Churches, and many are looking forward to the 
uniting of the Southern Presbyterian Church to the 
main body in the near future. But, as has already 
been intimated in these columns, denominational 
unity may be purchased at too high a price. The 
treatment of Matthew Anderson at the recent meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian General Assembly, in De- 
troit, is an illustration of this. Matthew Anderson is 
a colored man who is well known in Philadelphia as 
the pastor of the Berean Presbyterian Church and 
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founder of the Berean Industrial School. He has 
more than once addressed Friends of Philadelphia at 
their evening meetings held during yearly meeting 
week. This worthy and scholarly minister, who is a 
graduate of Oberlin College, Princeton Theological 
Seminary and Yale Divinity School, was elected a 
commissioner to the General Assembly by the largest 
vote of any candidate in his presbytery, being the 
choice of both whites and blacks. He was especially 
invited to attend the banquet of visiting alumni of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary and bought his 
ticket. Afterward he was informed by the chairman 
of the committee of arrangements that his presence 
would not be desirable because of his color, and the 
money paid for the ticket was returned to him. It is 
thought by many that this action was taken in order 
not to arouse the prejudices of the Presbyterian 
Church South. 

In thinking over this incident one naturally asks 
the question whether a Chinese convert would 
have been excluded from this same banquet because 
of the color of his skin. There is one church that has 
never made any concession to race prejudice, but con- 
siders all of its members as God’s children, irrespec- 
tive of race, color or condition, and that is the Roman 
Catholic Church. In this respect, at least, other de- 
nominations would do well to follow its example. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

At the close of the New York Yearly Meeting, and 
with the uplift of its interesting experiences upon 
heart and mind, we went on Sixth-day, Sixth month 
1st, to the Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends at 
Longwood, and watched its proceedings for the day. 
In the days before the war Longwood stood predomi- 
nantly for a distinct idea, and that the abolition of 
slavery, and the utmost freedom of speech, consistent 
with good order, in discussing the question. Just how 
closely the original spirit animates the present ar- 
rangement one day’s observation is hardly sufficient 
to determine. It would not be strange, however, if, 
like other things that have outlived the conditions 
which brought them forth, there should be a waning 
of the original life and interest. 


Sitting in the meeting house at Longwood it is im- 
possible not to be reminiscent. It is not too much to 
say that in the early days of the Longwood movement 
the most remarkable collection of moral reformers 
our country has ever seen graced the free platform 
there erected. It is doubtful if any other one spot 
ever sheltered so many of this array of progressive 
spirits as at one time or another made Longwood f[a- 
mous if they did not make the movement feared. 


* * * 


Longwood still gives prominence to present-day 
problems, and in the main to the radical side of all 
questions. It is in fact a question whether, if it were 
more flexible in discussion and consideration of prob- 

lems and panaceas for their solution, it would not 
more surely inspire the old-time interest and entliu- 
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siasm. There was a suggestive few moments on | pursuit of happiness.” He defined the terms, their 


Sixth-day in the part of the program devoted to mem- 
orials of departed worthies. Brief biographieg of five 
friends of the cause who had died during the year 
were read. The ages of the five averaged eight,- 
eight and four-fifths years. Surely active interest in 
reform movements tends to longevity. 


Across the road from the Longwood meeting house 
is the burial place. In this special “ God’s Acre ” the 
dust of local and national celebrities lies buried. 
Bayard Taylor’s grave, with a modest monument, is 
in the Taylor lot. Here, also, lies the remains of O1i- 
ver Johnson; while the graves of Isaac and Dinah 
Mendenhall, and Chandler Darlington, less known, 
but not less worthy, are also found here. Longwood 
must always remain a most interesting historical 
spot. 

%*¥ + 

On First-day, the 3d inst., the graduating class of 
the Woodbury (N. J.) High School, the board of 
education and the faculty attended Friends’ meeting, 
it being the First-day preceding commencement. 
The ancient meeting house was filled with an inter- 
esting audience. Rachel Lippincott, of Mullica Hill, 
shared the service in an appropriate sermon to the 
young folks. In the evening of the same day Maple- 
wood Institute, at Concordville, an educational insti- 
tution for boys, conducted by Joseph Shortlidge, his 
wife Isabelle, and his son Chauncey, was visited. 
A number of Friends in the neighborhood were pres- 
ent at the meeting, held particularly for the students. 


H. W. W. 








MILLVILLE COMMENCEMENT. 


The closing exercises for the year of the Friends’ 
school at Millville, Columbia County, Pa., held the 
evening of the 24th, were well rendered, showing 
careful and earnest work by teacher and pupil. The 
program consisted of recitations, dialogues, ete., of a 
select character. The little play, “A Fete in Flow- 
erland,” was beautiful, suggestive costumes adding 
much to the effect. R. Anna Kester, in speaking for 
the committee having charge of the school, reminded 
the students of their advantages in many respects. 

The commencement exercises, on the following 
evening, were a success throughout. First in order 
was reading of the 24th Psalm, by the principal, 
Edith Y. Eves. Joseph Eves Clayton, the graduate, 
followed with an oration in a manner that expressed 
earnest endeavor, studious observance and a practical 
application of the spirit of his subject * Pluck.” 
He cited President Roosevelt, Mayor Weaver and 
others whose pluck had raised them to positions of 
trust and usefulness, or aided in the proper perform- 
ance of duty though at great risk; and made an ap- 
peal for the American boy to go forward, be plucky, 
and make his life count for good. 

William W. Birdsall, of Philadelphia, gave the ad- 
dress of the evening, basing his remarks for the most 
part on the three prominent considerations of the 
Declaration of Independence—“ life, liberty and the 








close mutual relationship, and the advantages of a 
government that provides for and protects its citizens 
in these high privileges. 

The walls of the audience room were beautifully 
decorated with suggestive drawings, the work of W. 
H. Sherwood, one of the efficient teachers; the recep- 
tion room showed careful and commendable work 
done by the pupils in botany, kindergarten and draw- 
ing in various lines. 

Friends were pleased to have W. W. Birdsall re- 
main over First-day and attend the morning meeting. 
He spoke on the subject of religion from a practical 
standpoint, as the possession of it is a strength and 
comfort, both in times of prosperity and bereave- 
ment. ” 

Millville, Pa. 








PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
EVENING MEETINGS. 

On Second-day evening the spring session of the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associations was 
held in Race Street Meeting House. Dr. Levi Taylor 
presided. The subject was “The Relation of the 
Races.” The principal speaker was Professor Kelly 
Miller, of Howard University, who presented the sub- 
ject eloquently from the point of view of his own race 
and with scholarly ability. He was followed by sev- 
eral Friends in brief addresses, and by Henry W. 
Wilbur in a closing address. 

The meeting on Third-day evening was under the 
eare of the Philanthropic Committee. Joseph S. 
Walton spoke on “ Purity.” He said the child ap- 
proaching adolescence should be trained to see what- 
ever of beauty there was around him, and should be 
brought in touch with some one who had high ideals. 
Anything that unduly shortens infancy, childhood or 
adolescence and causes premature development tends 
to impurity. Child labor and neglect do this for the 
children of the poor; self-indulgence and exciting 
pleasures have a like effect upon the children of the 
rich. The boy who enjoys with his father the grand 
and beautiful in nature and in art will develop natu- 
rally into a pure, clean man. 

Emily Wilbur brought a thought from the Confer- 
ence of Charities, and wondered how many of the 
men present would be willing each to become a per- 
sonal friend of one of the Guild boys, and help him 
to lift up his life. 

Edward Nicholson made a strong plea for the work 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Alexowna Rohr, of the 
Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J., read a paper 
showing the tobacco habit to be injurious to the 
health, depleting to the purse, and polluting to the 
air. 

In the general discussion Joel Borton said that the 
way to secure local option would be to find good men, 
like Isaac Sharpless, of Delaware County, who are 
willing to go to the Legislature, and then make local 
option an issue in the coming campaign. 

Fourth-day evening was devoted to the meeting of 
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the Philadelphia First-day School Association. Joel 
Borton presided. 

Epistles were read from Indiana, Ohio and Illinois 
Associations, which were much appreciated. 

A paper was read by Edward A. Pennock, in which 
he dwelt upon the need of teaching respect for age, 
and courtesy toward all. He said that courtesy marks 
the advance from savagery to civilization; the lack 
of it is a sign of ignorance. The first essential in 
teaching children to have respect for age is for those 
who are older to be worthy of respect. If older per- 
sons are uniformly courteous toward all, children will 
learn courtesy through imitation. 

Bertha L. Broomell read a paper in which she gave 
some thoughts upon how we can promote loyalty to 
our Society and realize our obligations to it. She 
said that loyalty, to be of value, must be something 
deeper than an attachment to an old meeting bouse, 
or to the customs of our forefathers. 

In the discussion William W. Birdsall said that 
Friends are prevented from being truly loyal by their 
intense self-consciousness. We ought to be doing 
something and teaching something besides our own 
anatomy. If we will just keep busy preaching the 
truth the Society of Friends will be all right. 

Other speakers were Guion Miller, Percival Nor- 
ris, J. Russell Smith, John Kester, Levi F. Taylor, 
Jesse Roberts. 

The meeting on Fifth-day evening was under the 
eare of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Equal 
Rights. Elizabeth Lloyd presided. Susan W. 
Janney made the opening address. The subject of 
the evening was “ Social Duties and Social Delinquin- 
cies,’ which was presented in an address by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, of New York. A suffragist from 
Australia spoke briefly on the situation in that coun- 
try. The discussion of the subject introduced by 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman was entered into by 
Charles Paxson, of Swarthmore; Anna Janney Lip- 
pincott, Guion Miller, of Easton, Md.; Anna M. 
Jackson, of New York; Henry Ferris; a stranger, not 
a Friend, who had come in out of interest in the sub- 
ject, and others. 

The meeting on Sixth-day evening was under the 
joint care of the Philanthropic Committee and the 
Universal Peace Union, the date being the sixth an- 
niversary of the opening of The Hague Court. Ell- 
wood Roberts presided and Arabella Carter acted as 
secretary. The first speaker was Henry Berkowitz, 
Jewish Rabbi of Philadelphia, who read a paper 
giving the achievements of The Hague Court, which 
are already of great international importance. Caro- 
line Holman Huidobro, of Boston, formerly of Chili, 
told the story of the successful arbitration by Chili 
and Argentina of a boundary line disputed for seven- 
ty-three years, and of the joy over the peaceable settle- 
ment. Then the women of the two countries raised 
the money, a large statue of the Christ was cast from 
the bronze of the cannon used by Argentina in gain- 
ing her independence, and finally the statue was 
placed on a peak of the Andes, on the boundary line 
between the two countries, with four thousand peo- 
ple to witness the great event, the women of Chili 


standing in Argentina while it was raised, and the 
women of Argentina standing in Chili. 

Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, pictured the 
present industrial conditions in this country, and 
asked all to consider what line of action would do 
most to promote industrial peace. A general discus 
sion followed, and closing remarks were made by Al- 


fred H. Love. 


DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 

[The following is condensed from the London Friend of 
Fifth month llth, and the British Friend for Fifth month.] 

The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight met at 
Eustace Street, Dublin, Ireland, Fourth month 28th. 
Arthur Pim is the clerk. There were about thirty 
men and twenty-four women present, which was con- 
sidered a fair attendance. Reports from the three 
quarterly meetings showed in Ulster a total of 17 
recorded ministers, 41 elders and 71 overseers; in 
Leinster, 12 ministers, 28 elders and 48 overseers; 
and in Munster, 3 ministers, 13 elders and 15 over- 
seers. It was observed that unless those in office (as 
ministers, elders, overseers) remember that they 
have been chosen by the meeting as specially fitted 
for certain work, and not placed in office to do the 
work of other people, nor to do work on other people’s 
behalf, they were in danger of running counter to the 
principles for which the Society of Friends had al- 
ways stood. Also “ those in the habit of frequently 
speaking in our meetings were advised against undue 
length, which might hinder the utterance of shorter 
but very helpful messages. If the number of these 
shorter communications were greater, the life of our 
meetings would run much deeper.” 

On First-day meetings for worship were held at 
Eustace Street, Monkestown, Churchtown, Rath- 
mines and Bray. A number of Friends also visited 
the different Friends’ mission centers and the Adult 
Schools. 

The yearly meeting sessions began on Second-day 
morning. ‘The visiting Friends were Joseph and 
Sarah Elkinton, of Philadelphia, and Edward Grubb, 
of London. The epistle from London Yearly Meeting 
was read. There was some expression as to the ad- 
visability of holding the yearly meeting at some other 
place than Dublin, for instance, at Belfast. “ Sev- 
eral Friends, however, opposed any change.” The 
matter was deferred to a later sitting. Letters were 
read from the General Meeting of Australia and the 
Two Months’ Meeting of Auckland. A summary was 
read of epistles from twelve American yearly meet- 
ings. Says The American Friend: “ We doubt if 
Dublin Yearly Meeting ever before got so much 
from our epistles as by this new method of reading 
them. The summary covers six printed pages in 
small type, and the work was done with great care 
and with much insight.” 

At the afternoon session over one hundred Friends 
were present. On nomination of the representatives 
Wm. Fred. Bewley was reappointed clerk, and Saml. 
A. Bell and Edgar A. Pim, assistant clerks; and for 
the women’s meeting Sarah R. Barecroft, clerk, and 
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Annie H. 
clerks. 

A letter was received from Timothy Nicholson, 
chairman, and <A. Rosenberger, secretary, of the 
Five Years’ Meeting of American Yearly Meetings, 
inviting London and Dublin to appoint “ fraternal 
delegates * to their next meeting, to be held in Tenth 
month, 1907. The letter stated: 

“The Five Years’ Meeting, composed of delegates 
from nearly all the yearly meetings in America, has 
shown its usefulness, and 
garded as the practical 
ism. This imposes a very serious responsibil- 
ity upon it, to meet which the need of the 
best counsel is earnestly felt. We believe that great 
good will result to Friends in America if the Meeting 
could have the assistance of Friends from London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings; while their participation in 
the practical examination of the problems confronting 
us might result in a better understanding of our con- 
ditions on the part of Friends on your side of the At- 
lantic.” 

The invitiation led to much discussion. Friends 
who spoke felt that any proposal tending to promote 
unity deserved the fullest consideration, but no one 
appeared to be prepared to accept the proposal as it 
stood. It was recalled that some Friends of Dublin 
Yearly Meeting had been appointed to attend the 
Richmond Conference, from which the Five Years’ 
Meeting had sprung. That conference had issued a 
Declaration of Faith, which Dublin Yearly Meeting, 
after much careful and weighty consideration, did 
not accept. It was felt that for some Friends of Dub- 
lin Yearly Meeting again to attend would be very de- 
sirable, and likely be productive of good, but it was 
feared that for Dublin Yearly Meeting to be officially 
represented might compromise the yearly meeting, 
and consequently be attended with some risk. Any 
decision was deferred to next yearly meeting. 

The American Friend says: “ We hope when the 
time comes there will be some of our Irish Friends 
among the fraternal delegates. They will find genu- 
ine progress in Quakerism since 1887, and no danger- 
ous results of an official sort will come from such fel- 
lowship.” 


Waring and Annie Roberts, assistant 


has come to be re- 
exponent of Quaker- 


On Third-day morning the report from the meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight was received, giving 
statistical returns from the quarterly meetings, which 
showed a net increase of membership of 15, the total 
now standing at 2,528, distributed as follows: Ulster, 
1,164; Leinster, 1,008; Munster, 356. Of the in- 
crease, Ulster was responsible for 13, and Munster 2. 
Admissions by convincement in the yearly meeting 
had totaled 27, and resignations, ete., 7. Deaths ex- 
ceeded births by 2, and removals-out, removals-in by 
+, The non-members attending meetings for worship 
number 280 in Ulster, 68 in Leinster and 18 in Mun- 
ster. Of the members, 226 are residing outside the 
limits of the yearly meeting, and 123 are set down as 
“ practically withdrawn.” 

The state of Society being taken up a Friend ap- 
pointed for the purpose from one of the quarterly 
meetings gave verbal information of the condition of 


the meetings in his quarter. A general discussion of 
the conditions followed. One Friend “ endeavored to 
show that the Society of Friends-in Ireland was fast 
dying out, and that the decline was due to the inroads 
of the “ higher criticism.” At this stage the clerk 
appealed to Friends not to continue the discussion on 
these lines, and the meeting adjourned. 

At the afternoon session, continuing the delibera- 
tion on the state of society, Edward Grubb pointed 
out that the spiritual condition of the Society was, of 
course, that of its meetings, and the spiritual condi- 
tion of the meetings was that of the members com- 
prising them. We had, however, no infallible means 
of knowing the spiritual condition of one another. 
But the condition of the ministry, while by no means 
a complete test, gave a considerable insight into the 
spiritual condition of a meeting. The number of re- 
corded ministers and of others who speak in meetings 
for worship was doubtless great in proportion to the 
adult membership; but would there not be more, if 
the greater part of our members were living up to 
the responsibilities of the Christian life? The work 
of the ministry was not widely enough spread among 
the membership. A distinction must be drawn be- 
tween those who felt the work of the ministry laid 
upon them, and those who only occasionally spoke in 
our meetings. The pastoral system seemed to him to 
be really throwing away what was essential in Quak- 
erism; but it had arisen from the failure of the So- 
ciety in some places to cope with the difficulties at- 
tending a free ministry. Most hopeful were the 
meetings where there was no attempt made to tie the 
ministry down to one pattern, where neither the evan- 
gelical nor the intellectual side was excluded, where 
the elements were left free to develop and combine 
under the government of the Spirit of God. Where 
intellectual power was combined with evangelical fer- 
vor and devotion, and each felt the need of that 
strong grasp of God in his personal revelation to the 
soul which was the experience of George Fox, there 
would be found the most hopeful conditions. 

A Friend regretted the absence of children at year- 
ly meeting this year. Very few children had been 
present at the meeting on First-day morning. An- 
other had been struck by the few appointments of 
voung Friends to the different committees. “It al- 
most seemed as if those on the front benches were 
the yearly meeting, and those behind only specta- 
tors.” A Friend thought the time had come when the 
constitution of the Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight would have to be revised. Should there be three 
separate sections as at present, or should one body 
be appointed, and that body left to select from among 
its members those with special gifts for special offices ? 
He queried also whether the practice of recording 
ministers should be continued. Too much he thought 
was made of the spiritual side of existence. Religious 
matters had been put so high above social and ordi- 
nary affairs, that they had come to be looked upon as 
different things. Those people who worked socially 


for the good of those around them should be consid- 
ered as doing religious work. 
On Fourth-day morning the matter of holding the 
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yearly meeting at some other place than Dublin was 
taken up, and it was decided that if an invitation 
should come either from Ulster or Munster it should 
be carefully considered. 

It was concluded to raise £400 as usual to cover the 
expenses for the coming year. 

The subject of the opium trade was introduced and 
earnestly discussed, a committee being appointed to 
“express the views of the meeting to the govern- 
ment.” 

Temperance and peace were brought up for discus- 
sion in reports from the quarterly meetings. Reports 
also came up from the quarterly meetings on foreign 
missions. 

The report of the Educational Fund gave rise to an 
interesting discussion on the supply of teachers. It 
was said that there were not enough Friends’ teach- 
ers to go half-way round the Friends’ schools. In 
some Friends’ schools in England there were no 
Friends teaching except the headmaster. The sup- 
ply of Friends as teachers was the most pressing ques- 
tion now before Friends. It was thought by Edward 
Grubb that an exaggerated view of the lack of teach- 
ers had been given. In the principal Friends’ schools 
in England the great majority of the teachers were 
Friends. It was decided to increase the grant for 
training teachers to £100 per annum. Reports were 
received from schools as follows: Brookfield Agricul- 
tural School, showing a profit of £59 on the farm and 
garden; and the three quarterly meeting schools, Lis- 
burn, Mountmellick and Newtown. The latter, it ap- 
peared, is a growing school, and an appeal was made 
for funds so as to take advantage of this “ grand op- 
portunity to strengthen the Quaker position in Mun- 
ster.” Eleven Friends were appointed as representa- 
tives to London Yearly Meeting. The meeting ended 
its sessions Fifth-day afternoon. 

Three evening meetings had been held to deal with 
matters outside the regular business of the yearly 
meeting, and these were largely attended. Foreign 
missions and home missions claimed attention in this 
way. One evening was devoted to a lecture by Ed- 
ward Grubb on “ Mission Work and the Message of 
Quakerism.” Meetings of younger Friends were 
held each evening at 8.30, after the close of mission 
and other meetings, which began at 6.30. 


THE DIVORCE EVIL. 


“The dearest thing on earth to the heart of man 
is the home: and the heart and center of the home is 
the mother.” 

The strongest force in the world for the uplifting 
of humanity is “ the truth spoken in love ”; but this 
does not mean that love will speak soft and gentle 
words of vice and iniquity; on the contrary, love will 
not hesitate in the presence of great wickedness, to 
denounce it in words that burn and uproot and over- 
throw. The most loving spirit that ever dwelt in 
human form used the strongest possible language of 
condemnation when speaking to those most responsi- 
ble for the sins of a wicked generation. Jesus Christ 
had unbounded love for the repentant sinner, and at 
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the same time unbounded condemnation for the un- 
repentant and rebellious sinner. His Church should 
have no less. 

Of the great evils that threaten society at the pres- 
ent time none is greater, more insidious or more dan- 
gerous than the divorce evil, for it attacks the very 
foundation of our civilization and _ religion—the 
home. The first duty of the State is here the 
the first duty of the religious organ- 
ization—to safeguard the home possi- 
ble law and regulation; and recognizing divorce as the 
most dangerous enemy of the home, both the State 
and the religious society should not tolerate it or 
show it the least consideration. Human law im- 
proves but slowly; but the Christian Church has the 
right, and owes it as a duty, to embody in its law the 
will of its Founder, and to teach men the highest 
ideal of conduct by not only presenting, but enfore- 
ing, his teaching. ‘The authoritative word of our 
Lord and Master in reference to the evil of divorce 
(Luke 16: 18) still remains for many of us, probably 
for the great majority of us, the final and decisive 
word. It was the “truth spoken in love,” and was 
meant for the upbuilding of Christian character and 
the protection of the home, and, however harsh the 
words may sound in delicate ears, they should still be 
accepted and enforced by his Church and followers. 

The marriage contract may be regarded from sev- 
eral standpoints, but from whichever point of view 
it is considered, no member of the Society of Friends 
can have any doubt as to its binding character. If 
regarded merely as a civil contract, it is still a con- 
tract deliberately made and for a certain term, “ un- 
til death shall separate us.” Friends are urged to 
be careful in observing their promises and meeting 
their obligations. What promise or contract can be 
more binding or should be more carefully kept than. 
the marriage contract ? 

Again, if regarded as a religious act (and it surely 
is such, if any act can be so regarded), it should be 
remembered that it is entered into “in the presence 
of God,” and his aid is invoked in the keeping of the 
promise thus made. A promise so made should be 
religiously observed; no power can release one from 
it save by the act of death, which God alone 
controls. ‘ Until death us do part ” is the vow taken 
in God’s presence. He alone can release either of the 
contracting parties from such a contract. Those who 
seek the divorce courts not only express their low 
opinion of the marriage bond, but also their con- 
tempt for him in whose presence it was taken. 

But to members of the Christian Church the mar- 
riage contract is more than a civil contract; it is re- 
garded by one of the largest branches of the Church 
as a sacrament, and by all earnest Christians as a 
binding and sacred contract, from which death alone 
can release them. He who founded the Church not 
only forbade divorce by one of the strongest utter- 
ances he made, but was a lover of the home, and 
doubtless the happiest hours of the earthly life were 
spent in the loving fellowship of the home in Beth- 
any, about which his deepest, tenderest teachings 
of life and death center. 


same as 


by every 
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The Society of Friends, in its early history at least, 
was not afraid to denounce wrong. It was not then 
a weak “mush of concessions.” Its members were 
willing to suffer, if need be, for uttering their pro- 
tests against wrong. Its history has been generally 
clear of anything like approval of divorce; but it is 
impossible to see it yielding to this evil, without be- 
lieving that it is lowerng the old standards, and open- 
ing the door for grievous wrongs that must surely fol- 
low. The first duty of the Church is to “ be true to 
the Truth and be faithful.” In enforcing its right 
and just laws as expressed in the Discipline, it should 
be true and fearless, enforcing the will of its Master 
in the spirit of love and in the “ authority of Truth.” 
The welfare of the Church, and the purity of its mes- 
sage to men is infinitely of more account than merely 
saving the feelings of some unrepentant member bent 
on doing wrong. IL. R. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 








THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


When a monetary system was adopted in the 
United States, great wisdom was shown in deciding 
upon the use of a decimal scale. It is only necessary 
to compare the ease of computation in American dol- 
lars and cents with the difficulties in the same process 
in which pounds, shillings and pence are used, to con- 
vince us of this fact. 

It is unfortunate that there was not, in 1776, a 
well established decimal system of weights and meas- 
ures. If there had been we would not now have the 
unsatisfactory standards which we now use and which 
are not only characterized by an almost total lack of 
system, but have different values in different States. 

The Metric System has made such rapid progress 
in different countries that it is not only the recognized 
standard for scientific and electrical measures, but has 
been adopted as the commercial standard as well. 

It is already used in the United States as the scien- 
tific and electrical standard, and the time is not far 
distant when the fact that it is not used by our manu- 
facturers will be a serious handicap to the commer- 
cial interests of the United States in other countries. 

A bill that is now before Congress will, if passed, 
provide “ That from and after the first of July, nine- 
teen hundred and eight, all of the Departments of 
the Government of the United States, in the transac- 
tion of business requiring the use of weight and meas- 
urement, shall employ and use the weights and meas- 
ures of the metric system.” 

Since the opponents of this bill are making strenu- 
ous efforts to defeat it, its friends should take enough 
interest in it to write to their respective members of 
Congress urging its enactment.—George A. Hoadley, 
in the Swarthmorean. 


If we were children of Pentecost, living up to our 
spiritual times, heart’s ease would bloom just within 
our gate, and the weary wayfarer would be stopped 
by its perfume, and would question us as to the secret 
and manner of its growth.—J. W. Jowett. 


A WISH. 


I ask not that my bed of death 

From bands of greedy heirs be free; 
For these besiege the latest breath 

Of fortune’s favor’d sons, not me. 


I ask not each kind soul to keep 
Tearless, when of my death he hears. 
Let those who will, if any, weep! 
There are worse plagues on earth than tears. 


I ask but that my death may find 

The freedom to my life denied; 
Ask but the folly of mankind 

Then, then at last, to quit my side. 


Spare me the whispering, crowded room, 
The friends who come, and gape, and go; 
The ceremonious air of gloom— 
All, which makes death a hideous show! 


Nor bring, to see me cease to live, 
Some doctor full of phrase and fame, 

To shake his sapient head, and give 
The ill he cannot cure a name. 


Nor fetch, to take the accustom’d toll 
Of the poor sinner bound for death, 
His brother-doctor of the soul, 
To canvas with official breath 


The future and its viewless things— 
That undiscover’d mystery 

Which one who feels death’s winnowing wings 
Must needs read clearer, sure, than he! 


Bring none of these; but let me be, 
While all around in silence lies, 
Moved to the window near, and see 
Once more before my dying eyes, 


Bathed in the sacred dews of morn 
The wide aerial landscape spread— 
The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead; 


Which never was the friend of one, 
Nor promised love it could not give, 
But lit for all its generous sun, 
And lived itself, and made us live. 


There let me gaze, till I become 

In soul, with what I gaze on, wed! 
To feel the universe my home; 

To have before my mind—instead— 


Of the sick room, the mortal strife, 
The turmoil for a little breath— 
The pure eternal course of life, 
Not human combatings with death! 


Thus, feeling, gazing, might I grow— 
Composed, refresh’d, ennobled, clear; 
Then willing let my spirit go 
To work or wait elsewhere or here! 


—Matthew Arnold. 





GOD’S PURPOSE. 


How oft, O God, when we have wept in vain 


O’er Thy decrees, and blurred with fretful tears 
The heavenward window of the soul, appears 
Thy purpose sweet and wise, in after years, 


Like sunshine streaming through the veils of rain! 


—James Buckham. 
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BIRTHS. 


TANNEHILL.—At their home, 1220 Maple Avenue, Zanes- 
ville, O., Fifth month 28th, 1906, to P. H. and Helen Train 
Tannehill, a (third) daughter, who is named Eleanor Finley. 


MARRIAGES. 


SHARPLESS—ROBERTS.—In_ Friends’ Meeting House, 
Norristown, Pa., under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, 
on Fifth-day morning, Fifth month 17th, 1906, Joseph C. 


Sharpless, of London Grove, Chester County, and Sue Ambler 
Roberts, of Whitpain Township, Montgomery County, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
ARCHER.—On Fifth month 3lst, 1906, Alice B., wife of 


Robert Harris Archer, in her 45th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Race Street, Philadelphia. 


ATKINSON.—At her home on Oakland Avenue, Doylestown, 
Pa., on Fifth month 22d, 1906, Letitia R. Atkinson, widow of 
Timothy Atkinson, and daughter of Daniel and Hannah 
(Betts) Smith, aged 73 years; a member of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was one of the most faith- 
ful attenders of Doylestown Meeting and Bible Class. Active 
in many reform movements, she was especially zealous in the 
cause of temperance, doing all that she could to promote the 
work of the Prohibition party and the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. She had many warm friends, who were 
drawn to her by her cheerful disposition and her interest in 
the things that interested them. 


BUZBY.—At his home, 2015 North Fifteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia, on Third-day, Sixth month 5th, 1906, Nathan Wright, 
in the 53d year of his age. 


CLEMENT.—On Fourth month 27th, 1906, at the National 
Soldiers Home, Virginia, whither he had repaired for the bene- 
fit of the sea air, Charles Burleigh Clement, of Columbus, N. J., 
the last member of the family of Isaac Clement and Mary 
Sharpless. His parents were intimately associated with the 
anti-slavery cause. Among his cherished letters is one from 
Whittier testifying to the pleasure he had during a sojourn 
with them in Philadelphia. From a home of gentle and exalted 
influences, Charles at an early age experienced the lot of one 
who seemed fated to a life of adventure and struggle. But 
through all this there was preserved a spotless integrity and 
irreproachable manhood. He left an interesting unpublished 
journal entitled, “ Ziz-Zag Journeys in America.” 


COE.—On Fifth month 27th, 1906, at her home in Rock Falls, 
Ill., after a short illness, Sarah A, Coe, within a few days of 
80 years of age. She was the widow of Marcus L. Coe, and 
daughter of Aquila M. and Sarah Needles Kirk. She was a 
birthright member with Friends, but after her marriage she 
united with the Methodist Church, of which her husband was 
a member, and she was always active in missionary and tem- 
perance work. She leaves two sons and three daughters; also 
a sister several years her senior, who is now the only survivor 
of a family of eight. a BF. 


ELY.—At Lahaska, Bucks County, Pa., Fifth month 25th, 
1906, Henry P. Ely, son of the late Thomas and Mary Ely; a 
member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was 
a man of quiet, retiring disposition, much given to reading and 
study. When a youth he took up the study of surveying, and 
at the age of 21 was sufliciently qualified to enter upon the 
work of a land surveyor. In this profession he was much of 
his life engaged. In 1889 he was elected county surveyor on 
the Democratic ticket, and was re-elected in 1892. He was 
much interested in the establishment of the Friends’ Home at 
Newtown, having looked forward to spending his last years 
within its walls. He manifested his interest in this institution 
by giving to it his farm in Buckingham Township. The farm 
was afterward sold by the committee in charge and the pro- 
ceeds added to the Home’s endowment fund. 


HULL.— At Cartland, N. Y., Fifth month 31st, 1906, Seneca 
Parry Hull, Jr., aged five years and three months, youngest son 
of Seneca P. and Elizabeth D. Hull. He was a bright little 
fellow, and will be much missed in his home. 


KNOCKS.—Ann Knocks, widow of William Knocks, of 
Ipava, Fulton County, Ill., on the 5th of Fourth month, 1906, 
in her 82d year; a member of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Putnam County, IIl. 


STACKHOUSE.—Suddenly, at Beverly, N. J., on Fifth month 
3list, 1906, Ellison D., son of Ellison and the late Ella W. 
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TRUEBLOOD.—At his home, near Salem, Ind., Fifth month 
23d, Joshua G. Trueblood, in his 68th year, after an illness of 
seven weeks; a life long member of Blue River Monthly Meet- 
ing. He leaves a wife and eight children to mourn his loss. 


“No more thy honored form we see 

In thy accustomed place. 

We miss thy cheery greeting, 
The smile upon thy face. 

Yet, treasured deeply in our hearts, 
Thy memory will remain; 

And, may the lesson of thy life 
Not be for us in vain.” 


WILSON.—In Jenkintown, Pa., Fifth-day, Fourth month 
5th, 1906, Charles F. Wilson, aged 85 years; a valued member 
of Abington Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

We have the following in a letter from Woodbrooke: “We 
are glad to welcome Robert Pyle, whose arrival increases our 
American party to five. Sara Scott Buflington, Robert Pyle, 
Sara Marshall and myself expect to attend part of London 
Yearly Meeting the latter part of this week and next. Edith 
Longstreth will remain here. 


The next three meetings of Chester (Pa.) Monthly Meeting, 
in Sixth, Seventh and Eighth months, will be held at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, instead of at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at the usual places. If the change in the hour proves 
acceptable to the meeting after the trial it will be made per- 
manent. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


The circular meeting at the old meeting house at Unity and 
Waln Streets, Frankford, Philadelphia, comes next First-day, 
the 10th, at 3.30 p.m. This is one of our oldest places of meet- 
ing, and is in the midst of a populous district, and of people 
cf much the same sort as were the early Friends, and for whom 
Friends of the present day have an important message. 


GEORGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent of public instruction 
in the State of Pennsylvania, and president of the National 
Educational Association, has been secured to deliver the an- 
nual address to the graduates of the George School on the 
morning of Sixth month 14th. The commencement occurs at 10 
o’clock. The regular train leaves Reading Terminal at 9.43. 
It is expected that a special train will leave earlier, so as to 

enable guests to reach the school in time for the exercises. 


LOCUST VALLEY NOTES. 

Saturday afternoon the baseball team of Friends’ Academy 
defeated the Huntington High School team by a score of 23 
to 4. 

On the forenoon of May 30th the boys had a field meet, con- 
sisting of running, jumping, pole vaulting, throwing the base- 
ball and putting the shot. 

100 yards dash.—R. Mann, W. 
Time, 1144. 

Throwing baseball.—Chapman, 281 ft. 
265 ft. 7 in.; E. Gedney, 250 ft. 6 in. 

Running high jump.—R. Mann, W. 
ft. 7 1-9 in. 

Pole vault.—R. Mann, F. Seaman, 8 ft. 4% in. 

Putting 12-pound shot.—S. Heatley, 31 ft. 9% in.; E. 
ney, 28 ft. 10% in.; H. Heckman, 27 ft. 1 in. 

Broad jump.—R. Mann, 17 ft. 9 in.; W. Nicoll, 17 ft. 
John Mann, 16 ft. 11 inches. 

Putting 16-pound shot.—s. 
nev, 25 ft. 10% in. 

In the afternoon the boys and girls had a tennis tourna- 
ment in mixed doubles. Supper was served on the lawn, and 
the evening was spent in games on the lawn and in the gym- 
nasium. 


Nicoll, C. Gluek, J. Mann. 


7% in.; H. Heckman, 


Nicoll, H. Heckman, 4 


Ged- 
re i in.: 


Heatley, 26 ft. 9 in.; E. Ged- 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day evening, Fifth month 28th, a Kipling recital 
was given by three students of the department of Public 
Speaking, Mabel Vernon, Elsie Love and R. Leslie Ryder. 

The regular meeting of the Historico-Political conference was 
held on Third-day evening. Philip Lamb read the principal 
paper of the evening, his subject being “ Immigration.” 

The French Circle held its regular meeting on Sixth-day 
evening. 

On Seventh-day afternoon the lacrosse team was defeated 
by the Toronto University team by the score of 4 to 3. 

“At meeting on First-day morning Mrs. Wm. I. Hull read a 
very able paper on “Reverence.” Mary Travilla, of West 
Chester, spoke briefly. 

The following program for commencement week has been 
announced : 

Sixth-day, Sixth month 8th.—2 p.m., meeting of Board of 
Managers. 

Seventh-day, Sixth month 9th.—6 p.m., undergraduate class 
supper. 

First-day, Sixth month 10th.—10.30 a.m., baccalaureate ser- 
mon by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond; 8 p.m., singing of hymns. 

Second-day, Sixth month 11th.—2.30 p.m., class day; 4 p.m., 
ivy exercises; 8.30 p.m., faculty reception for class of 1906. 

Third-day, Sixth month 12th.—Alumni Day. 9.30 a.m., fra- 
ternity meetings and reunions; 1] a.m., annual meeting Alumni 
Association; 1 p.m., luncheon; 2.30 p.m., newly graduated and 
ex-students in hall gymnasium; 3 p.m., procession leaves hall 
gymnasium for Whittier Field; 3.15 p.m., lacrosse team with 
Philadelphia Lacrosse Club; 6 p.m., alumni supper on the cam- 
pus; class reunions of ’76, ’79, ‘81, ’86, °91, 96, 01, 04; 8 p.m., 
Glee Club concert, steps of Parish Hall. 

Fourth-day, Sixth month 13th.—10.30 a.m., managers, fac- 
ulty and graduating class meet in Somerville Hall in academic 
costume; 10.45 a.m., academic procession starts from Somer- 
ville Hall; 11 a.m., commencement. Address by Dr. James H. 
Canfield, of Columbia University; 12.30 p.m., laying of corner- 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


FAIRHILL, PHILA.—The regular monthly meeting of the Fair- 
hill Friends’ Association was held at the meeting house on 
Second-day evening, Fifth month 28th. Despite the inclemency 
of the weather, there were nearly fifty in attendance. The 
following program was carried out: Recitation, “The Little 
Stranger,” by Iris Ruch; description, “Books and Authors,” 
by Blanche C. Jordan; “ Curious Facts,” by Spencer R. Graves; 
Membership Monograms, by Harry H. J. Johnson; Sliced Quo- 
tations, by May 8S. Lukert, and Hidden Names, by Evelyn 
Smich. 

The final meeting for the season will take place on Sixth 
month 25th. An informal picnic at Old Hunting Park is pro- 
posed for Sixth month 16th. 


NEw GARDEN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Sixth month 3d at the home of J. Walter and Ethel P. Jefferis. 
The vice-president opened the meeting by reading the 19th 
Psalm, which was followed by singing. A letter from the sec- 
retary of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations was 
read, acknowledging our membership, and giving our number as 
45. Two were appointed as members of that Executive Com- 
mittee. An original paper was read by Ida J. Pyle, and proved 
a fascinating subject. She took us to the fields and woods, 
and called our attention to the various wonders of nature 
around and about us, and “the old, old mystery of the resur- 
rection has a fresh fulfillment.” Taylor W. Richards read a 
carefully written sketch of the life of Isaac H. Hillborn; Mary 
H. Tudor gave an account of the business side of yearly meet- 
ing. Sara Lamborn gave a reading, “ Driving Home the Cows.” 
Nearly all present responded to roll-call, with quotations from 
Alice or Phebe Carey, and after singing, “God be With You 
Till We Meet Again,” we adjourned to meet with W. Penn and 
Anabelle S. Hoopes, Seventh month Ist, at 2.30 p.m. Senti- 
ments from Psalms. 


stone of new library. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. } 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Streets, 3.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 


Camden, N. J.— 


Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, 1l a.m. (Mid-week meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), at 11] a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 


22 ee 


m. (2. 


Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren St., 


near Wabash Ave.), at ll a.m. Adult 
class at 10.30 a.m. 








6th mo. 9th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting in Brooklyn (Scher- 
merhorn Street), at 2.30 p.m. 


6th mo. 9th (7th-day ).—At old Spring- 
field, N. J., Burlington First-day School 
Union, at 10.30 a.m. Carriages will meet 
train at Columbus, N. J. 


6th mo. 10th (lst-day).—Meeting for 
worship at Old Providence Meeting 
House, Montgomery County, Pa., at 3 
p.m., under care of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. 


6th mo. 10th (lst-day).—A_ circu- 
lar meeting at Mill Creek, Del., at 3 
p-m., under the care of a committee of 
the Western Quarterly Meeting. 


6th mo. 10th (lst-day).—At Frank- 
ford, Phila., Meeting House (corner 
Unity and Waln Streets), at 3.30 p.m., 
circular meeting under care of a com- 
mittee of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing. Trains from Reading Terminal and 
Broad Street; Frankford trolley on Fifth 
Street, or at Eleventh, passing to Fifth. 


6th mo. 10th (lst-day).—A circular 
meeting at Mill Creek, Del., at 3 p.m., 
under care of a committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 


6th mo. llth (2d-day).—Genesee 
Yearly Meeting, at West Lake Meeting 


Eva S. RicHarps, Secretary. 


House, Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, at 
11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 10 a.m. 


6th mo. llth (2d-day).—At Sandy 
Springs, Md., Baltimore Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th- 
day before, at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. 14th (5th-day ).—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting at Medford, N. J., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


Royal is the most 
economical Baking 
Powder, no matter 
how low others are 
sold, because being of 
greater 


leavening 
strength it goes fur- 
ther. Besides, Royal 
safeguards the food 
against alum from 
which low-grade, low- 
priced powders are 
made. 








